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every day he saw his dear grandmother and mo-| ‘‘I alone have been foolish, I alone have done 
ther partaking of this excellent vegetable, which | 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHARLES AND ELLEN—WO. 2. 
[Continued from page 130.] 

‘* Mother, Mr. Lewis is passing,” satd Charles 
as he sat by the window eating his breakfast of 
bread and milk, ‘‘ will you please to go out and 
speak to him.” 

She went, accompanied by her son. Mr. Lew- 
is gave evident tokens of uneasiness as she rela- 
ted her story; when she had concluded, however, 
he expressed his willingness to do what was 
right about it.” Little Charley, whose ideas of 
right, as will presently appear, did not quite ac- 
cord with their neighbor’s, when he heard this, 
thought of nothing less than an ample remunera- 
tion from Mr. Lewis’ well stocked garden. Alas! 
he had yet to learn that the word right too often 
means, just what the person who uses it, thinks 
will be most for his own interest. 

‘© Come, let’s go and look at your garden, and 
then | shall be able to tell what I ought to give 
you,” said Mr. Lewis. ‘‘ Well, they’ve made 
clean work to be sure,” he continued after look- 
ing at it awhile, ‘‘but it’s only a little spot, and 
the things you had growing here, were none of 
the best I b’lieve. I s’pose if I send one of my 
boys to work an hour or two with my,team, you'll 
be satisfied.” 

hildren have a quick sense of injustice. 
Charles’ bosom swelled with indignation, and 
notwithstanding his usual respect for his elders, 
an anzry reply was rising to his lips, when a look 
from his mother checked him. She said nothing, 
but quietly took his hand and walked away. 








** Mr. Lewis is a bad man, a very bad man,” 
said Charles as he sat down in his mother’s 
kitchen and threw off his hat and jacket to cool 
himself, ‘‘ and if I were you, mother, | would not 
bear it so patiently.” 

“Tt is my duty and yours too, to bear it pa- 
tiently, my son, and always to have as kind feel- 
ings towards him, as if he had ‘ remembered jus- 
tice and mercy’ towards us.” 

**T never can, mother.” 

‘And yet, my dear, our blessed Saviour says, 
‘whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.—If any man will sue 
thee atthe law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also.—Love your enemies.’— 
And He promises grace and strength to all 
who ask him, to enable them to obey these com- 
mands.” 

“Then I did very wrong to say I never could 
have kind feelings towards Mr. Lewis. I am 
sorry I said so, mother. I will try to love him, 
os U will ask my Saviour to help me to love 
him,” 

It is comparatively easy for children to yield 
outward obedience to a parent’s wishes, and we 
trust few can be found wicked enough to disre- 
gard them—but, to yield the will to theirs, to 
bring the judgment into subjection to theirs, re- 
ally to believe they are the mest competent judges 
of whai is right and best, and therefore cheerfully 
to submit to them in all things, is true obedience. 

ur dear young readers will perceive this was 
the obedience of Charles, and we trust they will 
not forget to ask themselves, if it be theirs. 

Charles’ turnips succeeded beyond his hopes, 
because instead of suffering his disappointment to 
discourage him, and make him idle and negligent, 
he bestowed double care upon them; and when 
autumn and winter came he was a happy boy, for 





his industry had procured for them. | 

A long time after this, when Charles was fif- | 
teen, and his sister Elen almost fourtcen; as | 
they were one day together in their mother’s little | 
parlor, she said to him, ‘‘ You remember Charles | 
when mother came home from buying the cloth for | 
grandmother’s night gowns, she said she saw a/ 
beautiful shawl at the shop, and the price was 
only ten dollars.” 

**Only ten dollars,’ exclaimed Charles, ‘I 
think it was quite enough.” 

** But mother said it was very cheap; and I 
thought she looked as if she wanted it.” 

‘*T am sure you are mistaken, Ellen; mother 
never buys, and never wants such expensive 
things.”’ 

** Because she cannot affordit. But if any 
one should give it her, if we should give it to her. 
I dare say she would like it.” 

** How can we give it to her, Ellen?” 

** We have each of us five dollars which we 
have been a long time saving, you know.”’ 

‘© Yes, I know, Ellen; and I know too that 
mother wishes us to purchase things for ourselves 
with this money.” 

‘**Oh! Charles I did not think you were selfish 
before.” 

**T hope I am not selfish,” answered Charles, 
deeply feeling the reproach, ‘‘I will gladly give 
up my money to procure anything my mother 
really wants, and if you think she would like this 
shawl’’— 

‘Oh! I am sure she would like it,” exclaimed 
Ellen, interrupting him. 

Charles gave her his five dollars with a sigh, 
for he had been a long time hoarding them, to 
purchase a hat and pair of shoes, which he greatly 
needed. Ellen, hardly staying to thank him, 
flew off, for the shawl, imagining all the way the 
joyful surprise of her mother, when she found 
what her children had been doing for her. She 
completed the bargain to her satisfaction, and in 
a few minutes was displaying the present to her 
mother, whose surprise was quite as great, though 
not as joyful as Ellen had expected. 

‘* My dear child, how did you get this? and 
why did you get it?”’ asked Mrs. Lauriston with 
an anxious manner. 

‘*T got it with Charles’ money and mine, dear 
mother, and I got it because I thought you wished 
for it.” ° 

‘*T hope I am not so weak as to wish for what 
it is neither proper or right that I should have.” 

Ellen struggled hard to keep back the rising 
tears. ‘‘Why is it not proper and right you should 
have this, mother?” she asked. 

‘* When people can hardly obtain the necessa- 
ries of life, is it right, do you think, to indulge in 
its luxuries?” 

‘No, mother, unless the luxuries are given 
tothem. Charles and I bought the shawl with 
our own money, and we give it to you.” 

‘*True, my dear. But that money was des- 
tined to purchase necessaries for yourselves, and 
you have sacrificed it, for what may indeed min- 
ister to your mother’s vanity, or pride, but not to 
her comfort.” 


**Oh! mother you forget the shawl is very 
warm.” 

‘*No, my dear; but I remember that I may 
have one quite as warm for less than one fifth of 
the expense.” 


“Then we have done a wrong and foolish 


wrong,” said Ellen. Charles did not approve 
the plan, mother; but I urged him, and accused 
him of selfishness, and then he consented. I see 
now it was I who was selfish. I did not consider 
whether it would be right, or best, for us to spend 
so much money for this shawl; I thought only of 
the pride and pleasure I should feel in presenting 
it to you, and hearing you praise my generosity 
and seii-denial.”’ 

**T suspected so,” said Mrs. Lauriston. ‘‘You 
see now, my dear, that the motives which guide our 
actions may be concealed from ourselves, and we 
may fancy we are doing a good deed, while we 
should blush if its secret spring were exposed to 
view. Watch your motives carefully for the fu- 
ture, and you will rarely be cheated into doing a 
foolish or wicked action, believing it to be a 
good one.” 

Ellen slowly and mournfully folded the shawl, 
and turned to put it in a drawer, when a sudden 
thought struck her, ‘It willdo, I think it will do,’ 
she said to herself. ‘The experience of the day 
however, had taught her not to act precipitately, 
and to ask the advice of her mother in all matters 
of consequence,—happy they who will learn one 
useful lesson from a similar experience. 

‘** Mother,” she said, ‘‘do you think?—do you 
believe?’’—she hesitated, for she felt an inexpres- 
sible embarrassment in mentioning her plan. 

** Go on, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Lauriston, ‘‘you 
need not fear to ask me what you wish to.” 

‘**T do not, mother, but perhaps it will not an- 
swer, after all. You know you told Dr. James a 
few weeks ago, you hoped you should be able to 
settle with him in the fall, for his professional vi- 
sits to grandmother. Now, if 1 had thought of 
applying my money to this purpose, it would have 
been a useful one.” 

** It is too late now, my love.” 

‘Yes, mother. But perhaps Mrs. James will 
take the shawl. She likes to dress, and can af- 
ford to dress, you know.” 

** Perhaps she will; that is a happy thought,” 
said Mrs. Lauriston. 

** May I go and ask her, dear mother.”” Mrs. 
Lauriston consented. 

“Oh! how glad I shall be,” said Ellen, ‘‘ if she 
consents to take it. I shall not be sorry we 
bought it then.” 

** Will Mrs. James’ consenting to take it off 
your hands, make your plan of buying it at all 
wiser, Ellen?” 

‘*No mother. But if we lose nothing by the 
purchase, we shall not have so much cause to re- 
gret it, shall we?” 

‘© We shall always have cause to regret your 
inconsiderateness, if you do not let such lessons 
as you have received to day check it; and I fear 
you will not, if you escape its consequences, as 
you so often do, by alucky after thought.” 

‘* Mother, indeed, the lesson has not been lost 
upon me; nor the many others which have been 
given me. They have, at least, made me sensible 
of this fault in my character, and I hope I shall 
every day try to correct it.” 

Ellen came back with a light heart from Mrs. 
James’s. ‘*‘ Mother, she has taken it ; so that 
trouble is off our hands.” 

A while after this, Charles and Ellen were 
standing under a peach tree of his planting, which 
was how bending under a load of ripe, melting 
fruit, that courted the touch and taste. Ellen 
looked up at it with wishful eyes, and Charles ex- 
tended his hand to pluck some for her, but she 














deed,”’ said Charles. 


exclaimed, ‘* Stop Charles, stop, and hear what I 
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have got to say first.” Charles obeyed, and 
smiled, it was so like Ellen, he could not help 
smiling.—Ellen would certainly have been vexed 
if she had seen that smile; happily she did not, 
she was too intent: upon her plan, and she went 
on to unfold it. 

§* Charles, you know when we urged mother to 
allow herself a few delicacies because her health 
was poor, and she was so exhausted taking care 
of grandmother, she said, ‘Out of debt, out of 
danger.’ When we have discharged all our 
debts, and have a little stock of money in hand 
for any emergency, it will be time enough to think 
of indulgencies. Now Charles, do you think we 
should permit ourselves indulgencies, which mo- 
ther denies herself.”’ .* 

‘* No indeed,” answered Charles. 

‘Then I do rot think it will be right for us to 
invite our young friends to eat peaches and mel- 
ons,” said Ellen. 

‘*Mother gave us leave to ask them, Ellen. 
She said we had earned the pleasure by our 
obedience, and kind attention to grandmother 
and her, and it would do her good to see us en- 
joying ourselves. Besides, it will be of no use 
to deny ourselves the pleasure of this party, we 
have more peaches and melons than grandmother 
and mother can use.” 

** But we can sell them, Charles, and give 
mother the money. I know she feels troubled 
about the little debts she owes; she said to me 
yesterday she feared she should not be able to 
discharge them all this autumn, because of grand- 
mother’s increasing illness.”’ 

‘‘If we can dispose of them, and give the 
money to mother, I shall willingly give up the 
party, for I would rather lighten one of her cares, 
than have the pleasantest party in the world.” 


much or little,—in being able to appropriate to| 


In two or three years Charles had it in his pow- 
out danger of injustice to others. 


of farming, his crops were more abundant, and 
when our story leaves him, he seriously thinks of 
adding to his paternal acres, and is consulting his 
mother about it; his respect for her, and his def- 
erence for her opinion, being just as great as 
they were when he was a little boy. 

Stockbridge. 


— 








LEARNING. 








BAD BOOKS. 


I want all the little children to understand one 
thing. Itis this. Althoughit is an excellent thing 
for little children to read, yet there area great 
many bad books that they ought notto read. You 
must not think that every thing you see, in a book, 
or a paper, is certainly true because it is printed. 
And you must not think every thing you see prin- 
ted in a book, is good and ought to be loved and 


ourselves whatever we wish to have; but in the took a great deal of pains to learn him 
practice of those virtues which He who formed us’ things. 
has made it our duty to practise, and in the peace! ries of men who were robbers and pirates, who had 
of mind He gives to those who obey him.” | ships, and men, and swords, and guns, and fought 

and killed people. 
er to do, whatever his filial affection prompted | prettily, that it made the little boy think it was a 
him to do, for his grandmother and mother, with-| fine thing to be a robber! 


There was a certain father who had ason, and 


ood 
But he had some books which told oe 


And the story was told so 


So when he became a 


Their debts; man, he went and became a robber, and was taken, 
were all paid, their means greatly increased, for|and tried, and hanged. And his father wondered 
as he became more experienced in the mysteries | why his son became so wicked! 


Now, children; be careful what you read: 
whether your parents are careful or not. Ver 
few are careful, now-a-days. It is thought asign 
of a great geinus to write books which shall make 
pirates and robbers seem heroes, and gentlemen! 
And even ministers, sometimes, will praise the 
men who make such books!—So children: be very 
careful. Ifyou donot learnto be wiser than older 
people now are, I do not know what will become 
of the world, fifty years hence.— Temp. Lecturer, 











THE NURSERY. 








From te Sabbath School Visiter, 
LITTLE SARAH.—W.. 1. 

Dear little Children,—I always like to talk to 
such as you are, whenever I can; and I suppose 
it is because I love little children. Now a great 
many of you I never saw, and, probably, I never 








followed, because it is printed. You know there 
are a great many bad men, who will tell lies, and 
talk bad words. And so there are a great-many 
bad men who write and print lies, and make books 
full of bad words, and wicked advice. 

You know that bad boys are bad company.— 
Just so, bad books, or bad newspapers are bad 
company. It is just as wicked to write and print 





**[ knew you would, Charles,” said Ellen, 
**for you are always kind; so if you please, we 
will go and ask mother; we won’t do it without 
asking her advice.” 

** Yes, Ellen; we will not do any thing of con- 
seqence again without asking her about it.” 

Mrs. Lauriston accepted this sacrifice from her 
children, because the money was really impor- 
tant to her, and because she felt sure the accep- 
tance would give them more pleasure: than the 
party she had promised them. 

The peaches and melons were more valuable 
than either Charles or Eilen had expected, and 
when Charles returned from disposing of them, 
and poured the treasure into his mother’s lap, 
the exclamations of delight from her and Ellen 
was sweeter than music to his ears. 

After warmly thanking him, his mother said, 
‘*This money you know, my dear boy, is des- 
tined for Dr. James; he has been kind and pa- 
tient, and it will be a heartfelt satisfaction to dis- 
charge our debt to him.” 

‘* Mother,” said Charles when he returned 
from the Dr’s. ‘‘I find it is, indeed a heart-felt 
satisfaction to pay an honest debt; and we owe 
this satisfaction to you, for if you had not taught 
us to be industrious, frugal, and self-denying, by 
your own example, as well as by precept, we 
should not have been able to do it.”’ 

** We owe it to Him, my dear, to whom we owe 
all our blessings. He taught us industry, fru- 
gality and self-denial, and it is his peace shed 
abroad in our hearts, when we try, however im- 
perfectly, to follow Histeachings. Tell me my 
dear children, would you exchange this peace 
this consciousness that you have been doing your 
duty, for any selfish gratification?» 

‘** No indeed,” said Charles. 

a ee indeed,”’ echoed Ellen. 

**T trust you would not, my children. 
feel that self-approbation is a aan and delightfet 
sensation, you feel that nothing can compensate 
you for its loss.—Oh! that all could feel it: how 
soon selfishness would melt away, and pride and 
envy, and anger, and all the baleful passions that 
mar our peace, be hushed to rest. How true it 
is that our happiness does not consist in having 


wicked things, as it is to talkwickedthings. And 
there is as much danger that bad books and bad 
papers will make people bad, as there is that bad 
company will make them bad. 

The way in which wicked companions, or play- 
mates make children wicked, is by telling them 
wicked things, by asking them to do wicked things, 
and by showing them how to do wicked things.— 
And wicked books are just like wicked compani- 
ons. Evil words, and evil examples make evil 
company. Just so, evil words and evil examples, 
make evil books. 

Now, a great many parents and teachers never 
seem to think of this. They are greatly pleased 
to see children read, but scarcely ever ask or 
think, what they read. 

And men and women, generally, who would be 
ashamed of bad company, are not ashamed of bad 
books. This is one ofthe great evils of the world; 
and like other great evils, it will never be done 
away, unless children are learned to do it away. 
For older people do not love to alter, themselves; 
though perhaps they will let their children alter. 

When we hear so many good sermons, when we 
see so many good books and tracts, and when we 
see so many churches and temperance societies, 
we sometimes wonder why the people do not all 


shall in this world, though I hope I shall see you 
in that better world, to which al! good people and 
good children go, when they die. And 50, 
because I never expect to see you and talk to 
you, face to face, I thought I would sit down in 
my room all alone, and write to you, and tell you 
all about a sweet little girl that used to go to the 
Sabbath school, just as you do, but who dieda 
few months ago, and, as I hope, has gone home 
to heaven. , 

This little girl’s name was Sarah. She lived 
in , and I was once her minister. She used 
to love me very much, and when I called to see 
her father and mother, as I used to do sometimes, 
she always seemed very glad to see me, and as 
she came up to me to shake hands with me, that 
bright and sparkling eye of her’s, and that sweet 
smile told me how much she loved, and how glad 
she was to see, her dear minister. I wonder if all 
the little children, to whom I am now telling this, 
do so to their minister. I think they ought to; 
and, then besides, it would make their minister 
so glad, and make him love them so much, too. 

Well, little Sarah went to the Sabbath school 
just as you do. She was about nine years old; 
and, like other little children who love their min- 
ister, she used to love to goto the Sabbath school. 
I do not know that she ever teased her mother to 
let her stay at home, as some children do. So 
far from this, I believe she used to feel very bad 
when any thing happened so that she could not 
go. Indeed, somebody told me once, (I do not 
know that it was certainly true, for I never asked 
little Sarah,) but somebody told me, that a wicked 
man, who knew how little Sarah loved to go to 








every one knows howto read. But ifbad books, 
as we have shown, are as bad as bad company, it 
is easy to see how the people are made bad. Itis 
by reading bad books. 

There was a certain mother, who used to give 


lived in a grand style, were much better than 


they. 


them despise honest, industrious people, and when, 


ner, 





become good, especially in some places, where | 


her daughters novels to read. And the novels 
told stories which made sport of honest, industri- 
ous people, and pretended that idle people, who 


Now this mother was an honest, industri- 
ous woman, herself, and when she found her daugh- 
, ters fond of dress, and company; when she saw 


asthey grew older, they wanted to marry idle and 
worthless young men, she was very sorry, and 
wondered very much why they should be so fool- 
ish. She forgot that the novels she gave them 
had learned them to think and act in this man- 











the Sabbath school, tried to hire her to stay away. 
They said he offered her, I think it was twenty- 
| five or fifty cents, if she would only stay away. 
| But she would not do it; and when she came to 
die, no doubt she was very glad she did not stay 
away, as that wicked man wanted her to. And 
her dear father and mother too, when they looked 
on and saw how sweetly and happily she died, no 
doubt they too were very glad to think that she did 
not. Little Sarah and her dear parents, I think, 
were never sorry, and never will be sorry, that 
she went to the Sabbath school. 

When in the school, she never used to be look- 
ing about the room, nor turning over the leaves 
of her book, nor playing with her bonnet strings 
or her clothes, nor fixing her hair, nor whispering 
or playing with the little girl that sat next to her, 
asa great many children, and as I am afraid 
some of youdo. O no, she never did so; but 





when her teacher used to talk to her, and to the 
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other little girls in her class, about their souls, 
and about God, and heaven, and hell, and that 
dear Saviour that died for them, so that their sins 
might all be forgiven, if they would only love him 
and be so sorry for their sins as not to do so 
again—I say, when her dear teacher used to talk 
to her, and the little girls in her class, about these 
things, she always used to listen to what was 
said. She did not move about in her seat, as if 
she disliked what was said, and wanted to have 
the school stop, so that she might get away, but 
she used to sit still, and look at her teacher, and 
hear all that she said; and, sometimes, when her 
dear teacher told her about the Saviour, a tear 
stood in little Sarah’s eye, and it seemed as if she 
loved him. 

But, dear children, although little Sarah was so 
sweet and so young a child, she was not too 
sweet, nor too young to die. It was only last 
August—I had been away from the place where 
Sarah lived for some months; and when I went 
away, I left little Sarah alive and well, and, for 
any thing I knew, as likely to live as any little 
child—but it was only last August, when I went 
back there to stay a few weeks, and as I went to 
meeting on the Sabbath to hear the minister 
preach, (for I had been dismissed and was no 
longer Sarah’s minister,) what do you think I 
heard? I willtell you. When the minister got 
up to pray, he had a little paper in his hands, and 
he read it, and it told the people that little Sarah 
was very sick, and that her parents were afraid 
she would die, and, therefore, they wanted the 
people to pray for her, so that she might live, if 
God saw fit. And so the people did pray for 
her. The next day but one, I think, although 
I was no longer Sarah’s minister, I went to her 
father’s house to see her. I found her asleep. 
So I went into another room, and there her pa- 
rents told me something about her sickness. She 
was very sick. Her disease was in her head, 
and sometimes, as tue pains darted through her 
head, she would all at once put her hand up to it 
as if in great distress, but she never complained. 
When she awoke, which she did soon, I went in- 
to the room where she was. As I went up to 
the bed on which she lay, I said to her as near as 
I can recollect, ‘‘ Well, Sarah, how do you do? 
Iam sorry to find you sick; you are very sick, 
are you not?” ‘*Oyes,” said she. ‘‘ Sarah,” 
said I, as I bent over her so that she could see 
me more distinctly, ‘‘do you know me?” ‘*O 
yes 1 do,” and, lifting up her little hand and put- 
ting it on my forehead, she immediately added, 
" How glad I amtosee you!”” Ithensaid to her 
among other things, ‘‘Sarah, do you think you 
love the Saviour?”’? ‘* Yes, Sir, I think I do.” 
As I was standing by her, I saw she kept putting 
her hand up to her head on account of the pains 
that darted through it. Said I, ‘“‘Sarah, you 
have a great deal of pain?” ‘‘Oyes.” * Well, 
when you are lying here and have so much pain, 
does it not make you feel happy to think of your 
dear Saviour?” ‘‘ O yes it does,” she said; and 
then added with great feeling, ‘‘ Can’t I go and 
be with him?” 

After she had said a few more things, which I 
cannot now remember, her uncle asked her if she 
would not like to have me pray with her. ‘‘O 
yes,” said she, ‘‘ I should—do make haste.” I 
told her to wait a moment till the other people in 
the house were called in. When they had all 
come in, I said ‘‘ We will pray now.” ‘‘O do,” 
said she. So I closed my eyes and began, but 
she broke in upon me at once, and said ‘‘ Give 
me your hand.” I gave it to her, and she took 
it in her’s and held it till I had done; and when 
Thad done, ‘‘O,”’ said she, ‘‘ that was a good 
prayer”—meaning, I suppose, that it made her 
feel very happy. After prayer, I bid her good 
bye, and told her I hoped I should see her in 
heaven, if I did not see her any more in this 
world. It was avery affecting scene, I assure 
you. When we saw how much pain she was in, 
and then heard her talk, it made us all weep. 
After this, I said a few words to her dear parents, 





and went away. I was gone out of town a few 
days, and when I came back little Sarah was 
dead, and they had sent for me to attend her fu- 
neral. I went. The house was full of people— 
old and young, and little children. Many little 
children were there, just about as old as Sarah, 
who used to go to the Sabbath school with her. 
They were alive, but little Sarah, she was dead, 
and laid in the narrow coffin, and they had come 
to see her for the last time, and to see the people 
carry her away, and lay her in the cold grave. 
They had come, too, to hear what the minister 
that Sarah, and that many of them loved so much, 
had to say to them. So I spoke to them, and to 
the older people too, and told them how Sarah 
died, and that if they would die as Sarah died, 
they must live as Sarah lived, and love the same 
Saviour that Sarah loved. And when I told 
them how she died, there were many fathers there, 
and many mothers, and many children too, who 
wept. After prayer, the people carried her cold 
body to the grave, and there, I suppose, it will 
lie, till you and I, and all the people now in the 
world are dead and laid in the grave too. And 
it will probably lie there longer than that—even 
till the last trumpet sounds. Then, as you know, 
all that are in their graves will come forth, and 
among the rest, little Sarah, and you, and I, and 
all those little children that were at Sarah’s fune- 
ral, and all the grown people that were there too. 
We shall all come up out of our graves, and then 
we shall all go to stand before that Saviour that Sa- 
rah loved, and, if we love him too, then he will take 
us all to himself, to be with him, and live with 
him, and be happy in loving and serving him for- 
ever and ever. But if you, and those little chil- 
dren, and those grown people that were at Sarah’s 
funeral, have not lived as Sarah lived, nor loved 
the Saviour that Sarah loved, then you and Sarah 
must be separated forever, and those little chil- 
dren, and those grown people, that Jooked on her 
as she lay there in her little coffin, will never 
look on her any more, but while she rises to that 
bright world where her Saviour lives, and where 
she will ever live and see his glories, and be made 
happy by his smiles, they and you must sink to 
that dark world, where no Saviour can ever come 
to smile upon and bless you. And now, dear 
children, will you remember this? Will you re- 
member it all the month, and will you think of it, 
and think every day, that if you would die as 
Sarah died, you must love the Saviour that she 
loved? If you will, and will remember too, that, 
just like little Sarah, you are not too small or too 
young to die, I will tell you something more next 
month, about her sickness and her death. Inthe 
mean time, I am your sincere friend, 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
.~MUNGO PARK. 


Mungo Park, the distinguished traveller, was 
born in Scotland at Fowlshield, near Selkirk, in 
the year 1771. His father was a respectable 
farmer, who paid great attention to the education 
of his children, particularly instructing Mungo. 
At a suitable age, he sent him to the Grammar 
School at Selkirk, where he remained several 
years. It was the intention of his father to edu- 
cate him for the Scottish church, as he was of a 
serious and thoughtful turn of mind, but as Mun- 
go appeared to prefer the profession of a surgeon, 
he sent him to the University at Edinburg, where 
he pursued for three years, a course of studies 
common to medical students. At the close of 
this time, he was apprenticed to a surgeon at 
Selkirk, but being discontented with his situation, 
he removed to London in search of employment. 
While in this city he was introduced to several 
persons of distinction, who were afterwards of 
great service to him, and obtained the office of 
assistant surgeon, in a vessel bound to the East 
Indies. Returning to England, in the year 1795, 
he was appointed by the African Association, to 


make discoveries in the interior of Africa, and it 
trace the course of the river Niger, whose terms 
nation was at this time unknown. He succeeded 
in reaclring the banks of the Niger, but war- 
among the various sovereigns of the country in- 
terrupted the prosecution of his discoveries, and 
after a captivity of six months, during which he 
endured great hardships, he was happy to embark 
in a ship bound to America. He arrived in Eng- 
land at the end of the year 1797, from which 
place he had been absent nearly three years. He 
arrived in London, Christmas morning before 
daylight, and wandered for some time about the 
streets, it being too early to visit his friends. 
Accidentally finding one of the entrances into the 
British Museum open, he entered, ard walked 
about there for some time. It happened that his 
brother-in-law, who had the care of the gardens, 
went :here that morning on some business, and there 
- the friend, whom he supposed had long been 
ead, 

The African Association gave him the liberty 
of publishing his travels for his own benefit; he 
accordingly remained in London, employed in 
preparing his book for the press, which was pub- 
lished in the year 1799. 

In 1801, Mr. Park was married, and engaged 
in practice as a physician, settling at Peebles in 
his native country. In 1805, he received a letter, 
informing him that another expedition to Africa 
was about to be made, and probably he would be 
recommended as a suitable person to employ. 
Shortly after, a formal proposal was made to him, 
to bear an active part in this mission. After a 
short delay, he accepted this office, and after 
taking leave of his family, went to London, to 
make the necessary preparations. He prepared 
a written statement, as to the plan of the expedi- 
,tion, and the particular objects to which his atten- 
tion would chiefly be directed. 

It was determined that the expedition should 
consist of Messrs. Park, Anderson, and Scott, with 
a few carpenters; they were to proceed to Goree, 
where Mr. Park had the liberty to select, not 
over forty-five men from the garrison stationed 
there, to accompany him. They were to stop at 
St. Jago, to purchase fifty asses to carry their 
baggage. From thence, they were to proceed 
up the Gambia, march to the banks of the Niger, 
and return home in any direction they chose. 

In the month of April, 1805, this small party 
were wandering through the deserts and forests 
of unknown Africa. They found it almost impos- 
sible to prevent the natives from stealing every 
thing they had; to insure the safety of their asses 
and baggage, they were obliged to keep the 
strictest watch, and to have every article marked. 
The kings and petty princes of the country, were 
often insolent and imperious, and demanded the 
most extravagant presents. After innumerable 
troubles, however, Mr. Park reached the banks of 
the Niger, but in a sad condition; sickness had 
destroyed nearly all his men, he had laid his two 
friends, Anderson and Scott, in the grave, and 
was now about to embark upon an unknown 
river with only four Europeans, and a vessel to- 
tally unfit for use, but he believed the river would 
finally conduct him to the shores of the Atlantic. 
On the 16th of November, he embarked, after 
making every possible preparation, and writing 
letters to his most intimate friends. No news 
was received from him for a long time, until 
Isaaco, his guide and interpreter (who was sent 
back with communications from the Niger,) was 
sent to procure information. He succeeded in 
finding the interpreter, who had taken his place, 
and from him received a journal, giving an ac- 
count of the voyage, and also stating that the 
party had been attacked by the natives and all 
killed excepting one slave. This story is proba- 
bly true, it having been confirmed by several 
travellers, who have lately visited the country. 

Mungo Park was remarkable for sound judg- 
ment, and great activity of mind. In his person, 
he was about 6 feet high, and remarkably well 
pro portioned. wf 
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MISCELLANY. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

The Youth of Dorchester, desirous of good health, 
and of promoting the good of others, have fermed a 
Temperance Society, and adopted the following Con- 
stitution :— 

Article 1st. This society shall be called the Dorches- 
ter Minor Temperance Society. ‘ 

Qnd. The Officers of this society, shall consist of a 
President, Secretary, and Vice President, who shall 
preside during the absence of the President, and shall 
perform the duties of ‘Treasurer. : 

Srd. The members of this society resolve to abstain 
from the use of ardent spirit, unless prescribed by a 
physician, and to discountenance the use of it as much 
as it is in their power so to do. 

4ih. Any person who signs this constitution is con- 
sidered as a member of the Dorchester Minor ‘Tem- 
perance Society, and can withdraw his name from the 
saine by signifying his wish to the Secretary. 

5th. ‘The society shall meet annually on the first 
day of January, for the choice of officers, and to attend 
to such business as may come before them. 

The Dorchester Minor ‘Temperance Society met on 
the evening of the first day of January, 1833, for the 
purpose of choosing officers. An address was deliv- 
ered by Wutw1aM ‘I’, Cartton who was chosen Pres- | 
ident. Hiram Wirnineron was chosen Vice-Presi- | 
dent and Treasurer, and Wict1amM GaLiauGHeEr, 
Secretary; after which the meeting was adjourned un- 
til further notice. 

{This is a praiseworthy effort of our young friends 
in Dorchester. It would be well for the youth of 
our country generally to follow their example. 

We would suggest the expediency of such Societies 
meeting at least once a month, having some person 
previously appointed to deliver an Address. By a 
little effort, the speaker could collect a variety of facts 
and anecdotes on the subject of Intemperance, which 
would be highly interesting and useful in keeping 
alive their interest in this important subject. ] 


THE VICTIM OF LOTTERY GAMBLING. 


The recent self-destruction of Mr. Davin H. 
Acxers, in this city, demands a more emphatic pub- 
lic notice than it has yet received. The feelings of 
the community were perhaps never more painfully, 
more indignantly excited, than they have been by 
this afflicting event; and the remembrance of it must 
not be permitted to pass away, without giving such 
a stern and wholesome impulse to public sentiment, 
as will effectually remove all fear of a similar oc- 
currence, from a similar canse. 

Mr. Ackers, the misguided man whose unhappy 
fate has been so generally deplored, had been, for 
ten years, the chief Clerk in one of the first import- 
ing houses in the city; and to the hour of his death 
he enjoyed the unbounded confidence of his em- 
plovers. 

His character for purity and integrity was un- 
sullied.— Modest and amiable in his manners, tem- 
perate and domestic in his habits, he was endeared 
to all who knew him, as one without a vice. 

When the distressing tidings were first spread 
abroad, that he had been found dead, not the most 
distant suspicion was entertained that he had ended 
—that he could have ended his quiet existence by 
his own act. The rumor which momentarily pre- 
vailed, that he had been robbed and murdered, was 
received, it is true, with horror, but with implicit 
confilence; nor was it until the fatal evidence of 
his rashness was found in his own hurried hand- 
Writing, that they who had known, and loved, and 
trusted him so long, were made to feel that he bad | 
cruelly deceived them! and that in the distraction | 
of remorse he had atoned for one crime by com- | 
mitting another—the darkest crime of all. | 

But no—he was murdered. ‘The waves that froze 
over him as he plunged into their icy embrace, did | 
not more surely destroy him, than did the man who 
first enticed him from the quiet paths of duty and | 
peace, and then drove him, to use his own dying 
words, ‘‘ into the presence of his Maker, to receive 
the dreadfal sentence for self-destruction and abused 
confidence.” 

_Ackers was the victim of a fraternity, who to the 
disgrace of our city, are permitted to carry on their 
unlawful labors in every street and alley, in bold 
defiance of the penalties they. deserve. The sin of 








his death, lies in fact, atthe door of a Vender of 
Lottery Tickets. The outrageous extent to which 








he was duped will hardly be credited. In the short 
space of between seven and eight months, he em- 
bezzled the enormous sum of EIGHTEEN THOUSAND 
DOLLarRs, every cent of which was lost on Loltery 
Tickets. 

I have no desire to excite unmerited ill-will against 
any member of the community; it is not my wish 
to draw down undeserved odium upon any particu- 
lar mode, whereby men gain their livelihood; but 
of a traffic which even permits such a monstrous | 
fraud as I have mentioned, I shall speak in no meas- | 
ured terms—and I have mistaken the temper of | 
my fellow-citizens, if they are not prepared to_sus- 
tain me in saying, that it must be broken up. They 
who follow it are daily and hourly violating the law 
of the land, and must be watched and detected and 
punished, 

I have been permitted to copy the dying declara- 
tion of poor Ackers, which was found in his desk 
after his death.—It was probably written a few mo- 
ments only before he committed the awful act to which 
he was hurried by the goadings of remorse. It is a 
simple picture of human wo. In its untutored lan- 
guage we see to whata depth of wretchedness one 
false step reduced a man, upon whose whole life 
before not a blot had rested. 

Read it—all ye who know how much of virtue. 
and vice is the mere offspring of accident—the 
creation of circumstances. 

Our daily prayer is, not to be led into temptation; 
let us watch, as well as pray, and drive out tempta- 
tion from us—from us and from ours, from those 
we love and those we trust. We have made the 
land ring with our voices against Intemperance— 
and itis well; but let us remember that there is 
another enemy abroad, whose assaults, if not so 
frequent, are no less subtle and no less ruinous. 
The dram-seller can at least boast that his sordid 
trade is not frowned upon by the law; but the ven- 
der of lottery tickets cannot urge even this misera- 
ble plea. His traffic is unlawful, as well as immor- 
al; and in its consequences it has made desolate 
many a fireside, that was never darkened by a 
drunkard. The mournful case of Ackers is not the 
only one, which has ended in ignominy and death; 
but let the people do their duty, and they can make 
it the last. 

The following is the letter referred to above. 

‘I have for the last seven months gone fast down 
the broad road to destruction. 

“There was a time, and that too but a few 
months since, that I was happy because I was free 
from debt and care. 

‘“'The time I note my downfall or deviation from 
the path of rectitude, was about the middle of June 
last, when I took a share in a company of Lotter 
Tickets whereby I was successful in obtaining a 
share of one half the capital prize; since which | 
have gone for myself, and that too, not on a very 
small seale, as you can judge from the amount now 
due J. R. & Co. every dollar of which has been 
spent in that way. 

*‘[ have lived or dragged out a miserable exist- 
ence for two or three months past. Sleepless nights 
& a guilty conscience have led me on to the fatal act. 

** Only the hope of making Messrs. J. R. & Co. 
good for the defalcation has postponed it till the 
present time; a smaller amount I did hope would 
be the result, for the worse luck I had the more I 
bought. 

‘© Since I have reflected on my rashness, I can- 
not look back and see how it is possible I could 
have conducted in this way.—When the situation I 
occupied, and the confidence reposed in me, and 
the long time I have been engaged, and the re- 
ward for my poor services by —, that all should be 
lost in one moment—but the loss is too much for 
me to bear. 

** Oh that seven or eight months past of my ex- 
istence could be blotted out—but no, I must go, and 
ere this paper is read, my spirk is gone to my 
Maker, to give an account of my misdeeds here, 
and to receive the dreadful sentence for self-destruc- 
tion and abused confidence. [Two or three lines 
erased out. } 

* Relations and friends I have, from whom I do 
not wish to part under such circumstances, but ne- 
cessity— 

** Oh wretch, Lotteries have been thy ruin.” 
*¢] cannot add more.” [Daily Advertiser. 


REMARKABLE SUICIDE, 


Yesterday (Monday) morning, about eight o’clock, 
soon after the lad opened the store of Messrs. Sa- 
muel Bradlee & Son, No. 142 Washington street, he 
found in the first chamber, the bodies of Mr. John B. 
Carter, aged 23, and Miss Mary Bradlee, aged about 19, 
suspended by a silk handkerchief, from a rope which for- 
merlv supported a scale beam. The bodies were cold 














their hands clasped, and their faces and lips in contact, 
They had stood facing each other, one upon two shop- 
steps, the other upon a box placed in a chair. Mr. Car- 
ter and Miss Bradlee were engaged to be married to each 
| other, with the approbation and consent of their respec- 
tive parents. During the autumn of 1831, Mr. C. who 
| had long kept in the store of Mr. Bradlee, went to New 
| Orleans, to do business there, and Mr. B. having the 
| misfortune to lose his son, his junior partner, wrote to Mr. 
' Carter, as his future son-in-law, that if his prospects were 
not very good, he would like to have him return to Bos- 
ton, and assist him in his business. Mr. C. returned last 
‘autumn, and entered the store of Mr. B. accordingly. 


| During the present winter, Mr. Bradlee proposed tu sell 
| out his stock to Mr. Carter; but no definite arrangement 
was concluded between them, owing to their not precisely 
agrecing upon the terms, although no unkind words or 
feelings resulted from the transaction. Mr. C. remarked 
to Mr, B. about this time, that if he did not purchase the 
stock, he should be married and go to New Orleans to 

busi Mr. Bradlee remonstrated against 
his doing so, in consequence of the feeble health of his 
daughter, and expressed the same aversion that any father 
would, at having his daughter reside so far from home, 
and in an unhealthy climate. But no interruption of the 
kindest feelings towards each other was excited. At this 
time, also, Miss Bradlee expressed to the father of Mr. 
Carter, that they proposed being married, and going to 
New Orleans, when the latter expressed his disapproba- 
tion of his so doing, until his son should be established in 
business there. 

The last time they were seen together, previous to the 
discovery of their bodies, was when crossing Summer 
street, apparently to attend Trinity Church, where the 
family of Mr. C. attended public worship. No apprehen- 
sion was felt on account of their absence from each 
other’s homes, as Miss B. not unfrequeutly visited and 
sometimes slept at the house of Mr. Carter’s father, and 
it was thought Mr. C. might have remained at Mr. B.’s 
house. Mr. Carter stepped into the apothecary’s shop of 
Mr. Smith, two doors from Mr. Bradlee’s shop, about 6 
o’clock on Sunday evening, but remained there but a few 
minutes. [Daily Advertiser. 

Mr. Carter left two letters in the store, one directed to 
his father, and the other to Mr. Bradlee, in which he sta- 
ted that he had been unfortunate, that he was tired of the 
| world, and took this mode of leaving it: that he wished 
| 
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his friends would forgive him and her, and that it was her 
| request that both might be buried together in Mr. C.’s 
}tomb under Trinity Church. In Miss Bradlee’s trunk at 
| home, was also found a letter in her own hand writing, 
in which she thanked her parents for all their kindness 
| and asked forgiveness of them for this last act of leaving 
them in this manner. Mr. Bradlee is truly a bereaved 
| man. About a year ago, he lost a promising son about 
11 years old, who was killed instantly by a fragment of 
| the wheel of a coach in which he was riding, and another 
‘son, who was his partner in business, died of consumption 
within a year. 

Within a few weeks, Carter received 3500 dollars on 
| some real estate which he owned, and he immediately lost 
| it, as he said, in Boston, in some speculation, which he 

had declined giving any account of to Mr. Bradlee or to 
| any of his friends, although he acknowledged that he had 
lost it, and was requested to state in what manner.— Pal. 

Rumor—we know not with how much truth—describes 
jew ‘* speculation’’ as of the same character with that 
| which induced the self-murder of AckeRs! Whatever it 
| may have been, it doubtless led to the catastrophe and 


| was the occasion of all the guilt and woe connected with it. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO LOUISA. 

Now thou’rt gone, Louisa dearest, 
Yes, thou’rt far away, 

And mine ear no longer hearest, 
Thy voice so blithe and gay. 

Yet each day, each hour is bringing, 
‘Thine image back to me, 

Mem’ry too, is ever flinging ° 
Light and love on thee. 

How oit at evening I’ve been soothing 
Thee to quiet rest, 

Or thy pillow gently smoothing, 
When thou slumber’d blest. 

How oft when night was fast retiring, 
Have I near my bed 

Heard a little voice, enquiring, 
© Will you get up,” it said, 

Now thou’rt gone where brightiy gleaming, 
Shines a southern sun, 

Where the stars so mildly beaming, 
Lighten evening dun. 

Yes, thou’rt there, and now in sadness 
Many an hour I spend; 

Hasten back! and then with gladness, 
I°ll meet my little friend. A. 





D. W. 
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